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I FEEL called to devote our weekly half-hour to-day to the 
consideration of an important practical question. Action 
upon it must be taken in the autumn, almost before we 
reassemble here. You are beginning to disperse. Discus- 
sion is beginning among you and elsewhere. There is likely 
to be no more fitting time for me to express to you my own 
views and feelings than the present. I ask your candid 
attention. 

The question I refer to is that of the basis of united 
action among our Unitarian churches, and the few others 
associated with them, in what is called “the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches.” 

First of all, I must, for the sake of some of you, define the 
character of this body. 

Do. not think of it as a permanent organization with 
administrative and disciplinary functions, such as exist in 
some other religious denominations. It is merely an organ- 
ization to provide for consultation among the churches which 
unite in it. It is an advisory assemblage of delegates repre- 
senting the churches, having no executive functions, no 
means or apparatus for actual work. It is simply a biennial 
gathering of the churches, by their delegates, to consider the 
opportunities before us, the duties resting upon us, and to 
discuss and suggest ways and means of meeting and per- 
forming these. At its stated times it assembles, then it 
disperses; and, in form, it does not exist for two years 
more. 
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The body which does our work, prints our books and 
tracts, sends out our missionaries, helps establish new 
churches, and the like, is the ‘“‘American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation,’’— this and the ‘local conferences.” 

The National Conference, as its name implies, only “con- 
fers” and suggests,— nothing more. 

Now, this loosely organized body has, of course, its 
“‘Constitution,”— its agreed-upon basis of union and action. 
You may easily see this short document in our “ Year Book,”’ 
among much other useful information. Most of its provi- 
sions are of a purely business character. 

But it is inevitable that such a document should, in some 
way, indicate the character and position of the body of 
which it is the organic law. 

How it does this, we must presently consider. For the 
moment let me state that the question in regard to it, which 
is to be considered at the meeting of the Conference next 
September, is ¢he revision of the terms in which the nature and 
principles of the organization are intimated in the Constitutwon. 

Many members of our churches, and especially of our 
ministers, have come to feel—as I feel —seriously dissatis- 
fied with these terms. 

Accordingly, at the last meeting of the Conference, three 
years ago, a committee was appointed to consider this funda- 
mental question, and to report, at the meeting of this year, 
a plan for a revision. 

You have had an opportunity, lately, in the columns of the 
Christian Register, to read the report which this committee 
will submit to the Conference in September, and the modi- 
fications which it suggests in the language of our funda- 
mental law. 

I earnestly wish that you would all take pains to see this 
report, and would consider its suggestions, comparing the 
revised Constitution proposed with the one under which we 
are now organized and working. 

Do not think it a question of words merely. It is much 
more than that. It is a question of principle and of serious 
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practical issues. It brings before us two distinctly con- 
trasted positions in thought and action, two different princi- 
ples of union, between which we have to choose. Each 
has its justifications. Each is loyally and earnestly held by 
some persons. We want to see them clearly, consider them 
deliberately, and choose between them conscientiously, how- 
ever considerately for each other. 

Let me first speak of the character of the committee who 
offer us the plan of revision. 

A more capable, intelligent, prudent, or representative 
group of men could not have been selected for a task which 
was deeply important, delicate, and even critical. 

No more wise, experienced, generous, considerate, moder- 
ate men exist among us than Edward Everett Hale, Charles 
Carroll Everett, Charles Gordon Ames, Minot Judson Sav- 
age, John White Chadwick, ministers, and William B. 
Weeden, layman. With one member only of the com- 
mittee I am unacquainted, Rev. Edward Byron Payne; but 
I have reason to respect him, if only for his modest but 
manly bearing in bringing this question before the Confer- 
ence three years ago. Two of the committee are men of 
advanced years, and hold highly responsible positions,— Dr. 
Hale as Chairman of the Council of the National Confer- 
ence, Dr. Everett as Dean of the Harvard Theological 
School. Such a committee, let me say, could not consider 
any question except in the interest of truth, justice, mutual 
conciliation and harmony. What such men,— familiar with 
our history, with the history of the Conference, with the 
discussions through which its organization reached its actual 
form, with the present prevailing views, feelings, aspirations 
of our people,— what such men, after laborious considera- 
tion, unanimously agree in recommending to our body, is en- 
titled to profound respect and confidence, as likely to be 
prudent, just, and important. 

Let us, then, look together at the facts of the situation and 
the process of events which shaped them as they are. 

But, first, let us refresh our minds and hearts by recalling, 
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like a strain of deep organ-music accompanying our reflec- 
tions, some great thoughts of that great soul of the past 
whom this discussion calls distinctly before us, whose name 
is so familiar to us all, whom all profess to reverence, few 
understand, and fewer still profoundly and truly accept as 
he was / 

Let us revive in our minds what sort of honor, what sort of 
discipleship Jesus desired and delighted in. 

I have read you some familiar passages in which he makes 
very plain what a true following of him is in his eyes. Two 
or three of his brief, pregnant sayings sum it up. 

Once, almost impatiently, he exclaimed in the words 
which I use as my text,— uttered, I dare say, at some time 
when he was wearied out with professions and personal 
praises from men who failed to enter into his spirit or the 
work he was trying to do,—‘ Why cal/ ye me Lord, Lord, and 
do not the things which I say?” 

Conformity of life to the principles of truth which he enun- 
ciated was the only discipleship that Jesus accepted. For 
words he cared nothing. 

He expressed this, on another occasion, even contempt- 
uously: “ Many will say ¢o me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not preached in thy name, and in thy name cast out 
devils, and in thy name performed many miracles. And 
then will I declare to them, 7 never knew you; depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity !” 

He would have zothing to do with mere professors of loy- 
alty. He looked at men’s lives for the tokens of their sym- 
pathy with him. 

He would not even let a man call him good. A man 
merely addressed him, in the ordinary language of courtesy, 
as “good Master,” and he instantly rebuked him, “Do not 
call me good,” he said; “one only is to be called good,— 
that is God.” 

He continually discredited the pretensions of the men of 
his day who were full of professions, of formal acts and lip- 
service. How he excoriated day by day the Pharisees! It 
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was almost harsh. The Pharisees were respectable, vir- 
tuous men, who thought they feared God and were doing 
what would please Him. They corresponded, with singular 
closeness, to the reputable orthodox professors of religion 
in our own time. But Jesus simply could not endure any- 
thing like formal and pretentious morality or piety. He de- 
scribed them all as actors,— “hypocrites.” He would have 
nothing but life, works. 

In one of his two most wonderful stories, which he told 
partly to illustrate this precise truth, that profession is worth- 
less and character everything, he introduced priests and 
Levites — the most sacred classes among his people —in a 
very unfavorable light, and chose for an example of true 
religiousness, of true goodness, a man of another faith alto- 
gether, of a race which the Jews all despised and hated,—a 
Samaritan. 

But I should quote half the Gospels if I lingered to illus- 
trate thus the feelings of Jesus. 

He simply hated all adulation. The only things he loved 
and looked for in men were truth and love, manifested not 
in cheap and easy words, but in character, in life. 

Such was the man we all wish to honor. Let us keep 
him closely with us as we proceed. 

And so again to my task. 

The so-called Unitarian movement and the Unitarian body 
had, as a matter of fact, a distinctly Chrestzan origin and 
tradition. As a mode of thought and feeling and as a com- 
munion of living souls, it originated not owts¢de Christen- 
dom, but w#thzm it. It is connected with the Christian 
Church, historically and spiritually, by direct generic de- 
scent.* Its most modern thought is a tradition, slowly modi- 
fied through the centuries, of views characteristic of and 
traceable to earliest Christian times. All our religious an- 


* Since preaching this sermon I have seen the following definition of Unitarianism, 
which seems to me exceedingly comprehensive, accurate, and apt. The editor of the 
Christian Register describes it as ‘a free and progressive development of historic 
Christianity which seeks to realize universal ethics and universal religion.’’ Our past 
and future could hardly be better intimated. 
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cestors were, in belief, sympathies, and name, Christian per- 
sons. They were actual members of the Christian body. 
The authorities of organized Christendom — popes, councils, 
synods, assemblies —often persecuted them, drove them 
away from pulpits and church doors, burned some of them 
with fire. And to-day the vast majority of our Christian 
neighbors — staggering under creeds which bear not the 
remotest resemblance to the thought of Jesus, and of which 
scarcely even the verbiage could be gathered from the New 
Testament or the Old — refuse us the Christian name. But 
all this is nothing. The facts of history are flatly against 
them. The Unitarian sect is a legitimate development of 
intellectual and spiritual forces integral in the Church uni- 
versal. It is just as much “ Christian ” as the Episcopalian 
sect, or the Baptist sect, or the Presbyterian sect. And so, 
on a particular and historic occasion—that of our first 
regular meeting for worship in this then new edifice —I 
took pains to assert and justify this point, at length. It 
seemed to me well to do so,— not for our sake, very much, 
but for ¢hezrs, our neighbors’, sake. 

Well, assume it true,—as it is,—is it a very important 
truth? Is it one which we should make essential in our 
mutual relations? What would Jesus say about it if he were 
here? Would he think these historical associations, inter. 
esting as they are, dear as they are, of value comparable to 
inward spirit, to actual devotion to the aims for which he 
himself lived ? 

In this Christendom — to which we certainly, by descent 
and affiliations, belong —there has been, alas, little attempt 
to practise on Jesus’s most characteristic ideas. By most 
Christians they are considered unpractical, too fine and 
visionary for actual use in a work-a-day world. Christen- 
dom has not been organized on Jesus’s principles. It has 
feebly reflected his ideals. It has worshipped him in out- 
ward form, but it has very haltingly /oowed him. It has 
very imperfectly given its heart to the real Jesus. 

Its very name —and names imply much —is drawn from 
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an imaginary office attributed to him, resembling, but not 
identical with, a Hebrew conception which was also wholly 
imaginary, which I do think Jesus came to have some idea 
of realizing, but which was widely aside from his truest 
and profoundest idea of his vocation. 

Even about this point —his belief in his realization of the 
Messianic idea —there is room for just doubt. But, if we 
concede it,—as I do, within limits,— the Hebrew Messiah 
was a very different conception from the Christ of the 
Church. The Messiah was to be strictly @ man,—a worldly 
prince. No doubt Jesus spiritualized the idea, so far as he 
thought of realizing it. But he never dreamed of the mys- 
tical being,—half deity or actual God,— which the Christ of 
the Church has come to be. 

But, as by descent Christians, believers in this mystical 
personage, the Unitarians of the past, while rejecting some 
features of the conception, yet adhered, as closely and ten- 
derly as the rest, to the substance of it. 

And so when, nearly thirty years ago, yielding to a com- 
mon impulse, our hitherto unorganized body was drawn to- 
gether to associate in organic relations, this sentiment of 
loyalty to Jesus as the Christ was found very strong among 
us. It was instinctively expressed in the first words of our 
organic law, the famous Preamble to the Constitution of the 
National Conference. 

That Preamble and the First Article of the Constitution, 
as finally adopted, read as follows : — 

PREAMBLE.— Whereas the great opportunities and demands for Chris- 
tian labor and consecration, at this time, increase our sense of the 
obligations of all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ to prove their faith 


by self-denial, and by the devotion of their lives and possessions to the 
service of God, and the building up of the kingdom of his Son,— 


ARTICLE I.—Therefore, the Christian churches of the Unitarian 
faith, here assembled, unite themselves in a common body, to be known 
as the National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, 
to the end of energizing and stimulating the denomination with which 
they are connected to the largest exertions in the cause of Christian faith 
and work. 
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Now, it must be distinctly admitted that the language of 
these paragraphs, in which our religious aspirations and ac- 
tivities, and our actual constituency, are described in a 
strictly “ Christian” terminology, fairly expressed the senti- 
ments of much the largest proportion of Unitarians of that 
time. The debate over it was intensely eager; but the ma- 
jority by which it was adopted was overwhelming. Very 
few persons among us then felt that they could possibly con- 
duct religious work except in nominal and professed rela- 
“tions with historic Christianity. Religion was still cdentijied 
with Christianity. Christianity was the standard and com- 
pend of religious truth. And Christianity implied the recog- 
nition of Jesus as the supernatural Christ, and the necessary 
head of all true religious activity and organization. Our 
predecessors, except a very few, could not consent even to 
obscure, much more to abandon, this formal relation to him. 

But a broader and more spiritual view was already begin- 
ning to prevail in 1865. Already there were those who 
were discarding supernaturalistic ideas about the nature 
of Jesus, and who could not consent to limit religious 
thought and work to any area less than the field of universal 
truth. The study of comparative religion was already en- 
larging men’s conceptions of religion and exhibiting the 
ethnic quality of historic Christianity itself. 

In fact, there were manifested among us at the outset /wo 
forms of objection to the proposed basis of united action. 
One party opposed it because it expressed “oo much, the 
other because it said Zo /ittle. 

In the Convention which, in April, 1865, organized the 
National Conference, and adopted for it the Constitution, 
a concession to the former (commonly called the “ radical ”’) 
party was made in a declaration which showed the effective 
presence among our people generally of the spirit of liber- 
ality. It was resolved that the language of the entire docu- 
ment was to be regarded as expressing the opinions only of 
the majority. 

At the second meeting of the Conference, held the next 
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year at Syracuse (October, 1866), the protest of the pro- 
gressive element became still more definite and energetic. 
A concerted movement, animated and led by one of our 
noblest, most devoted, and most scholarly ministers, aiming 
to secure the modification of the Constitution, so as to place 
the Conference upon a simple basis of union for religious 
and moral work, with no implications of theological belief, 
was made and powerfully advocated, but was rejected by 
another large majority, although it was certain that a num- 
ber of highly valued men must withdraw from the body if 
their demand for an undoctrinal basis was refused. The 
spirit of the meeting was most generous and affectionate, but 
the majority were firm in their insistence on the nominal 
Christian position. 

At the next meeting of the Conference, in 1868, the minor- 
ity, weakened by the secession of Mr. Abbot and other 
able men, after another heated but kindly debate, secured a 
valuable concession. An article of the Constitution (IXth) 
was adopted, embodying the resolution of the former 
meeting, to the effect that all expressions in the Constitu- 
tion represented the views of the majority only, and did not 
commit those who objected to them. What was gained by 
this action was that the rights of the individual conscience, 
which had heretofore been protected only by a resolution 
which might be rescinded at any moment by a majority vote, 
were henceforth, in a manner, defended by the organic 
law. 

But still, observe, the Conference was not placed upon the 
broad ground of religion, but only upon a liberally inter- 
preted basis of Christian fealty. 

Yet in all the debates of these early years (and trying 
ones they were) let me assure you that there prevailed 
among our representative and influential men an earnest wish 
to conserve, if possible, the principle of individual mental 
liberty which Unitarianism had, in terms, always asserted. 
But the fundamental inconsistency of Unitarianism, from 
which we seem not yet to be wholly free, appeared in the 
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determination to limit for ourselves this freedom by the 
boundaries of a professed Christian fealty. 

The strength and the warmth of the Christian sentiment 
were manifest all through; and, observe, it was the dominant 
principle of the two. It was an old inheritance! The other 
was not yet understood, as some of us do not understand it 
yet,— although Jesus tried so hard to teach it. 

Our deficiency in this regard showed itself during the 
period immediately after the organization of the Conference, 
in the efforts of the second party which I have alluded to, 
—the ‘conservatives,’— who thought we were saying too 
little in our Constitution. It was natural that, beginning to 
organize, the demand should arise in some quarters for an 
authoritative declaration of a common religious belief, and 
a still more particular doctrinal test than that afforded by 
the Preamble and First Article. In the meetings of the 
American Unitarian Association of this period, in some of 
the new local conferences, and especially at the ¢zrd meet- 
ing of the National Conference, this tendency asserted itself 
with some vigor; but, to the honor of the majority, it never 
succeeded. Within their self-imposed limitations our people 
would tolerate no further restriction of their mental freedom. 
They must profess themselves Christians, but all that this 
word meant each man should decide and define for himself. 
We would have no further creed. This was, indeed, much for 
that day. 

And yet, at that third meeting of the Conference, the 
body, after a very long debate, consented to a step which 
was very seriously retrograde. It was really a hasty compro- 
mise, intended to satisfy the party of reaction, who had been 
much disappointed by the failure of their efforts to secure 
a doctrinal declaration.* The Ninth Article, which guar- 
anteed that all the expressions of the Constitution should be 


*In fact, this concession was hardly made in the conscious spirit of reaction, or re- 
garded at the instant as being a retrograde step. The new article was agreed to in an 
hour of extreme weariness after long and exciting debates, under the impulse of a gen- 
erous desire to gratify the conservative party, who had manifested a conciliatory spirit, 
and who felt that they were conceding much in agreeing to Article IX. 
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regarded as reflecting the views of the majority only, was 
abrogated, and a new one adopted, which has stood till the 
present day, and is as follows : — 


ARTICLE IX.— Reaffirming our allegiance to the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and desiring to secure the largest unity of the spirit and the 
widest practical co-operation, we invite to our fellowship all who wish to 
be followers of Christ. 


Here was really a long step backward, although the seri- 
ousness of it was not fully appreciated, perhaps, by either 
party. It was a strict limitation of our fellowship to such as 
conscientiously could, and who were willing to, define their 
religious position as, characteristically, not that of seekers 
after all truth, but of followers of Jesus as the supernatural 
Christ. And so the Ninth Article, formerly the bulwark of 
freedom, became a creed and test of fellowship. 

And already there were some, who had not seceded, who 
could not agree to this, whose position it dd mot represent ; 
some also, perhaps, who, while the phraseology might ex- 
press their actual attitude of thought and sentiment, yet 
would not on principle accept this circumscribed position. 

The Christian sentiment was strong; but the disposition 
to a simply religious basis, or perhaps a merely practical 
one, as alone consistent with perfect mental liberty, was 
growing. Ensuing years were full of seething discussions, 
full for many individual hearts of anxiety and dissatisfaction. 
I cannot even sketch the long-continued debates which fol- 
lowed. It must suffice to say that they resulted in the adop- 
tion, in September, 1882, of yet another article of the 
Constitution, the Tenth, which replaced the original Ninth 
as the palladium of mental liberty, and which reads as 
follows :— 


ARTICLE X.— While we believe that the Preamble and Articles of 
our Constitution fairly represent the opinions of the majority of our 
churches, yet we wish distinctly to put on record our declaration that 
they are no authoritative test of Unitarianism, and are not intended to 
exclude from our fellowship any who, while differing from us in belief, 
are in general sympathy with our purposes and practical aims. 
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Such, most hastily stated, was the course of events through 
which the Constitution of the National Conference reached 
what has been for many years a stable form. 

You observe that the language of the Tenth Article fully 
protects the consistency of any persons who, while differing 
in any respect from the expressed position and opinions of 
the majority of Unitarians, should yet desire to associate 
with them in practical action. It provides for such as would 
prefer a purely ve/igious basis only. It provides for the asso- 
ciation with us (should there ever be such) of persons who 
might hold to any form of orthodox Christian belief or of 
non-Christian belief. 

The exact position of the whole body is therefore this: 
We stand upon a basis of profession of Christian fealty, zwzth 
a proviso that persons who do not and cannot base their religious 
work on that limited area may yet associate with us in our 
activities. 

In a word, we have a mild form of orthodoxy as our 
organic basis, while the “eral principle, the principle of 
perfect freedom of thought in religious matters, is tolerated. 

As united in the Conference, we do not admit, assert, and 
vindicate the right and the sacred duty of every soul to 
think freely in religious matters, we only ‘olerate such free- 
dom. We do not in the Conference stand on a perfectly 
free, a wholly unlimited and unembarrassed, ground of relig- 
ious association and action. 

Of course, as individuals, all of us think quite as we are led 
to do; and very few of our churches impose any doctrinal test 
upon their members; but see clearly that, when our churches 
by their delegates assemble for conference, it ts as a body whose 
mental freedom is curtailed. ‘The presence of dissent is per- 
mitted, but the basis upon which all stand together is a 
restricted one. 

The Conference is composed, properly speaking, of men 
and women, representatives of churches which can and which 
are willing to describe themselves as ‘‘followers of Christ” 
as their characteristic designation, zo¢ of such as are dedi- 
cated to the prosecution of all divine truth. 
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Others than these — for example, all our active ministers in 
this neighborhood, and, I think, a majority of all our clergy — 
are tolerated as associates. ‘They really do not belong to the 
main body, and cannot for conscience’s sake. Only they 
are permitted all its franchises, and are not committed to 
its professions. 

This is our formal position. 

And now I ask you if this is a right position? Is it not 
an equivocal position? Is it not one humiliating to a large 
proportion of us? Does it, in a word, reflect any longer the 
real sentiments of our body? 

Is the attitude of mind which it expresses that which indi- 
vidually we actually hold? Do we individually believe fealty 
to Jesus, whether regarded supernaturally or naturally, to be 
a truer attitude of mind in religion than that of untram- 
melled devotion to the pursuit of all the truth of God? 

Do we believe that Jesus himself would commend such an 
attitude; that he would approve our accepting as our equal 
associates those only whose credentials should be their call- 
ing him “Lord, Lord,’”’ while we refuse or give scant wel- 
come to those who are trying to attain all truth, who are 
laboring to bring in God’s kingdom, and so “doing the 
things which he said”? 

I do not see how any one who respects the independence 
of his own soul, and particularly any one who at all under- 
stands Jesus, or enters sympathetically into his distinctly 
expressed and consistently maintained principles, can possi- 
bly hesitate as to which position a religious body, and espe- 
cially a body professing to be Christian in spirit, ought to 
take, 

We come under the instant condemnation of Jesus the 
moment we place ourselves in the attitude of formal profes- 
sions as a test of discipleship to him, and of limiting by a 
word or even an accent the freedom and joy of every man in 
the honest exercise of his own mind on religious subjects. 

Now, this conviction has been growing much more clear 
for many years among our people. Men have felt that their 
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personal freedom and consistency were, indeed, protected by 
the language of the Constitution of the Conference. But 
they have come to feel ¢hat the Conference, as a body, ts stand- 
ing on a wrong basis,—a basis inconsistent with true religion, 
a basis inconsistent even with a true, a spiritual Chris- 
tianity. 

Since the date of the organization of the Conference zm- 
mense progress has been made in the scholarship of the 
Christian scriptures, and of the Old Testament as well. It 
might almost be said that all our scholarship which has real 
present value is the product of the period covered by the 
existence of the Conference. The nature of the New Testa- 
ment as a body of literature is vastly better understood. Its 
supernaturalistic features, its miracle element, are far better 
understood than by the men of 1865. And, even so, we 
know that a vast deal more is still to be learned. 

As a matter of fact, belief in the historical reality of the 
miraculous element in the New Testament narratives has 
very widely declined. I suppose that only a small minority 
of our clergy now accept the miracles of Jesus, including his 
alleged resurrection and ascension, as historical facts. Few, 
I suppose, now attribute to Jesus a supernatural character 
or quality. He is understood far better than our predeces- 
sors understood him. He is revered and loved more intel- 
ligently, and not less truly, than by them. But he no longer 
occupies, in the minds of our intelligent people generally, 
that exclusive position, as a peculiar being of supernatural 
commission and authority, which was formerly attributed to 
him. The zemporary result is even a loss of interest in Jesus, 
of which I spoke here some months ago,—an unfortunate 
result, inevitable, but certain to be corrected, and which the 
increasingly intelligent study of him is already visibly begin- 
ning to correct. 

Of course, in such matters, the laity lag somewhat behind 
the clergy, merely because the latter give more attention to 
the matter involved. But I believe that the laity, too, under 
the guidance of their preachers, now, by a large majority, 
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reject wholly, or modify in their thoughts and feelings very 
largely, any quality in Jesus which gives him a peculiar 
authority over our free minds, such as our predecessors ad- 
mitted and maintained. Such an authority can only be 
attributed to a supernatural being, or to one supernaturally 
qualified and commissioned. 

To make professions of fealty to Jesus, then, the char- 
acteristic principle, the basis and outline of our united position 
as students and promoters of religion, is at the present day 
a manifest incongruity. 

The Unitarian body to-day actually believes in, stands for, 
and is laboring to promote religion. That means it is trying 
to make men religious men in the largest sense; and, there- 
fore, it welcomes all truth, from any source whatever, and 
commends every man, not for conforming to any authority 
whatever, but for faithfully listening to, accepting, obeying, any 
suggestion of truth which comes to him from any quarter of 
God's universe. 

Now observe, friends, the present movement among us, 
expressed in the proposition of the most respectable com- 
mittee which I described at the outset, is merely an effort 
to secure, in our fundamental law of common action, 
a proper expression of a conviction whith is the prevailing one 
among us in our individual lives. It is an attempt to free our 
position from all doctrinal limitations. It imposes no re- 
Sstrictions on any, nor forces nor invites nor tempts any 
individual or church or party to abandon or qualify his cher- 
ished convictions. It simply makes the platform on which 
our churches unite for conference, \ike the floor of this church, 
like the platform of this pulpit, like the soil of our country, 
Jree. Those who like professions can make them as freely 
as ever. Only they can no longer require others to profess 
anything, or to occupy a position of inferiority in our com- 
mon councils, if unwilling to profess. In a word, we shall 
all meet on perfectly equal terms. 

Let me direct your attention to the actual proposition of 
the committee. I do not regard very highly the language 
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of the Preamble; but I know how language gets beaten out 
of shape through long conference and debate. At least, 
this proposition is an honest effort to give us a basis of com- 
mon action which shall be invidious to none of our people ; 
which shall not, even by implication, impose on any one a 
doctrinal test ; which shall relieve the consciences of us all, 
and express or imply our fealty to all truth as the sole final 
aim of all religious souls. 

For all portions of the present Constitution not of a 
merely business character,— that is, for the former Pream- 
ble, Article I. and Articles IX. and X.,— it offers as a substi- 
tute the following Preamble and Article I. :— 


PREAMBLE.— The Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the churches and societies which should unite in it for more and bet- 
ter work for the kingdom of God. These churches have inherited the 
Christian and Unitarian names. Recognizing these names as the sym- 
bols of universal religion,— or of freedom, progress, truth, and righteous- 
ness,— we welcome to followship and co-operation all of every name 
who can unite with us. 


ARTICLE I— The churches and other organizations here represented 
unite themselves in a common body, fo be known as the Unitarian Na- 
tional Conference. 


This language is at least carefully chosen. Our rights as 
free souls are defended as much by what is of said as by 
what is expressed. It recognizes as an historical fact the 
Christian derivation of our sect, and our inherited right to 
the Christian name and tradition. But it leaves our basis of 
common action —as it should be — wholly undefined on the 
side of doctrine. It abstains from all expressions which can 
possibly be made a test of any man’s beliefs. It leaves all 
our sentiments to be proved by our works and our lives. 

It is, then, I repeat, a sincere effort to make our formal 
position as a united body correspond to the position which 
we all occupy and assert for ourselves as individuals. 

Have you really any doubt, my friends (I ask here again), 
which position Jesus would approve and wish us to take if 
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we really reverence,— whether we should call him Lord, 
Lord, or should do the things he said? 

What he said was,— as it can be expressed almost in a 
single phrase of his own,—“ Labor, my brothers and sisters, 
to bring in the kingdom of heaven, the reign of God in the 
world.” 

That means, it must mean, find out all truth; receive all 
truth, and obey it; put into effective action all truth. For 
God’s thought is infinite truth; and God cannot fully reign 
in the world till all his truth is discovered, known, trusted, 
obeyed, and organized into the institutions of men. 

We revere and love Jesus. We cannot but wish to main- 
tain and extend his honor and his influence among men. 
But the great end of human lives, to which he distinctly 
points and urges us, is to know truth, to accept truth, to in- 
corporate truth into our private lives and all our common 
relations and activities. This was his own aim. And so, 
in fact, we most effectively honor him and promote his honor 
when, in his spirit of love for all his brethren, we promote 
this divine purpose,— ¢he realization of all truth. 

I have no doubt, then, my friends, where our body ought 
to place itself. It ought to stand, and to declare that it 
stands, on the broad basis of religion. Let it announce, if 
it is impelled to do so, in any honest terms,— they could not 
be too fervent for me!—the profound reverence and love 
which we feel for our great religious teacher. Let it declare 
our faith in his principles; but first, and above all, let it 
show that faith by doing the thing he said,— that is, by de- 
claring, and then laboring to make the declaration true, that, 
as a body, we are devoted to the prosecution of ¢ruth, and 
the incorporation of it into our lives and institutions,—to 
this, to nothing /ess, to nothing zarrower, to nothing diferent. 

He who prefers to this any form of profession of mere 
loyalty to Jesus not only dishonors in fact that great re- 
ligionist, but blasphemes against his express teachings. 

Now, briefly, in conclusion, as to the way in which this 
revision should be by us Unitarians, in our Conference as- 
sembled, accomplished. 
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As I have intimated, I do not think it makes much dif- 
ference in what words we express our conviction and our 
purpose. Let those words be chosen with as much loving 
regard for the tender feelings of any one as it is possible to 
exercise. Only let them not be equivocal, uncertain, or halt- 
ing. Let them be distinct, that they may be true. 

Our formal position for years past has been eguzvocal; and 
its results have been unfortunate, just in proportion as grow- 
ing light has made more and more of us able to see our in- 
consistency. It is already driving from us valued associates 
whom we cannot spare. Some of our churches have lately 
seceded from us, and it is certain that more will follow. 

We ought to consider the situation most seriously and 
candidly. And now that a trusted committee of representa- 
tive, moderate, serious, judicious men have, with great care, 
formulated a proposition to correct our fundamental law, and 
so, in form, place our body on the broad basis of religion, of 
loyalty to all truth, not to accept their proposition, or such 
a one as should be fully equivalent to it, and only differing, 
if at all, in a more perfect clearness, would be to refuse 
God’s own light, God’s own call to us. 

Equally it would be, I emphatically repeat, to dishonor 
Jesus, to refuse his characteristic summons, which was, not 
to any laudation of himself, but to devoted labor in bring- 
ing in the reign of God, the effective influence of all the 
sacred truth of God throughout human life. 
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